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THE  newly  blinded  adult  is  forced 
by  his  blindness  to  accept  a re- 
organization of  the  entire  pattern 
of  his  mental  life.  Whether  this  re- 
organization proceeds  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently or  slowly  and  painfully  de- 
pends  largely  upon  the  psychological 
insight  of  the  blind  person  himself 
and  the  understanding  of  his  associ- 
ates and  of  his  teachers.  When  in- 
sight  into  the  basic  psychological 
problems  which  are  involved  is  full 

iand  clear,  the  perils  of  readjustment 
are  reduced  to  a minimum.  Disregard 
of  the  simplest  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy often  leads  to  unsatisfactory  sen- 
timental compromises,  to  disappointed 
hopes,  and  mentally  unhygienic  solu- 
tions of  problems  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  problems  at  all. 

The  first  problem  originates  in  the 
fundamental  change  in  perceptual 
experience.  It  is  often  supposed  that 
the  newly  blinded  adult  is  most  in 
need  of  sympathy  because  he  has  lost 
a large  portion  of  his  factual  world. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  both  ex- 
perimental psychology  and  the  reports 
of  intelligent  newly  blinded  adults 
induce  us  to  believe  that  the  loss  of 

I visual  content  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
less  important  parts  of  the  whole  pic- 
ture. When  the  world  of  light,  shad- 
ows, and  colors  disappears,  there 
comes  into  existence  a world  in  which 
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sounds,  odors,  feelings,  movements, 
pressures,  and  a host  of  other  facts 
become  increasingly  important.  What- 
ever real  sympathy  is  due  should  be 
the  result  of  an  understanding  of  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  a violent  re- 
adjustment of  values.  Momentarily  a 
chaos  of  experience  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  orderly  sequences.  Out  of 
this  new  chaos  there  must  develop 
gradually,  precisely,  and  adequately,  a 
new  order. 

The  practical  implications  here  are 
fairly  clear.  Whatever  tends  toward 
a rapidly  shifting  perceptual  environ- 
ment during  the  early  period  of  blind- 
ness inhibits  the  necessary  mental  re- 
organization. Eating,  sleeping,  exer- 
cise, and  recreation,  in  short  all  of 
the  necessary  life  activities  should  at 
first  take  place  under  a rigidly  uni- 
form set  of  conditions.  The  explora- 
tion of  the  new  world  should  be  en- 
couraged in  the  newly  blinded,  but  for 
one  pushed  into  exploration,  precipi- 
tously and  unprepared,  the  natural 
consequence  is  fear,  confusion,  and 
failure  to  learn. 

The  second  basic  problem  involves 
the  readjustment  of  the  proportions 
of  time  and  energy  spent  in  thinking 
as  opposed  to  perceiving.  Regardless 
of  general  mental  ability  the  ordinary 
seeing  adult  thinks  little  but  perceives 
and  feels  much.  Naturally,  with  one 
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of  the  primary  modes  of  perception 
gone,  there  is  a tendency  toward  the 
over-elaboration  of  the  thought  proc- 
esses. If  this,  development  of  the 
thought  processes  stays  in  line  with 
reality;  if  the  ideas  involved  bear  log- 
ical relations  to  each  other ; and  if 
the  final  pattern  is  approved  by  other 
people;  then  the  thinker  is  a philoso- 
pher. But  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
thoughts  sheer  away  from  the  world 
of  things,  if  they  are  not  coherent, 
or  if  they  are  not  understood  by  the 
rest  of  us,  then  the  thinker  is  prop- 
erly a subject  for  mental  hospital  care. 
A heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
teachers  of  the  blind  to  maintain  an 
environment  as  rich  in  perceptual  ex- 
perience as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
the  development  of  a morbidly  intro- 
spective thinker.  The  course  of  the 
teacher  is  to  steer  carefully  between 
confusion  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  hand  a dull  routine  in  adjusting 
the  environment  of  the  newly  blinded. 

Concomitantly  with  perceptual  and 
ideational  alterations  the  background 
experiences,  emotions , moods  and 
sentiments  also  undergo  marked 
changes.  In  general  these  changes 
are  of  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand, 
these  affective  experiences  become 
more  or  less  intense,  on  the  other  hand 
they  occur  in  situations  to  which  for- 
merly they  were  not  indigenous.  Mild 
anger  may  become  characteristically  a 
passionate  outburst.  A “blue”  mood 
may  become  an  acute  and  persistent 
depression.  A normal  attachment  to 
one’s  family  may  become  such  a fixa- 
tion as  to  make  the  blind  person  a 
heavy  load  for  his  family  to  carry.  The 
bodily  mechanisms  which  function  in 
the  arousal  of  these  affective  experi- 
ences are  unchanged  by  the  blindness 


itself.  Hence  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility that  for  better  or  worse  new 
situations  will  call  forth  the  old  emo- 
tional responses.  Herein  lies  both 
danger  and  opportunity  for  the  newly 
blinded  and  for  his  teacher.  Whether 
a new  situation  is  colored  by  pleasure 
or  displeasure,  whether  it  arouses 
anger  or  humor,  are  largely  within 
the  control  of  the  teachers  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  newly  blind  in  much  the 
same  way  in  which  they  are  within 
the  control  of  the  parent  and  nurse 
of  the  young  child.  The  infant  who 
has  never  used  a fork,  when  placed  at 
the  dinner  table  with  adults  is  con- 
fronted with  a new  task,  potentially 
both  difficult  and  embarrassing.  Too 
much  attention  to  the  hand  used,  too 
insistent  instruction,  or  amusement  at 
failures,  may  arouse  immediate  and 
unfortunate  emotional  responses  which 
tend  later  to  persist  in  connection 
with  both  the  meals  and  persons  in- 
volved, with  consequent  indigestion, 
aversions  to  foods,  general  ill  health, 
and  faulty  personal  adjustments.  The 
experience  of  some  newly  blinded 
adults  parallels  too  closely  for  com- 
fort this  exact  situation.  Most  emo- 
tional readjustments  are  more  com- 
plex but  the  basic  principles  involved 
are  the  same. 

While  these  perceptual,  ideational, 
and  emotional  experiences  are  under- 
going marked  changes,  the  situation 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  so  far 
as  we  can  tell  basic  motivations  re- 
main the  same.  The  blinded  person 
wants  about  the  same  satisfactions 
as  he  wanted  before  he  was  blind, 
and  he  wants  them  just  as  intensely. 
The  real  challenge  for  the  newly 
blinded  comes  to  his  ability  in  devis- 
ing new  means  of  satisfying  his  old 
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anybody  want  to  live  with  someone 
who  is  incapable  of  satisfying  his  de- 
sires. 

The  newly  blinded  adult,  regardless 
of  his  age,  and  regardless  of  his  in- 
telligence is  very  like  a child  in  re- 
j spect  to  the  learning  of  methods  for 
desire-satisfaction.  He  must  be  shown 
that  his  new  life  is  a challenge  to  his 
1 ability  to  recognize  and  understand 
what  his  aims  in  life  are.  If  he  is 
intelligent  and  well  balanced,  this 
challenge  will,  in  itself,  stimulate  him 
to  a wholesome  activity.  The  teacher 
of  the  blind  must  keep  this  in  mind 
and  guard  constantly  against  the  de- 
velopment of  inadequate  techniques  of 
gratification. 

These  inadequate  techniques  are  for 
the  blind  similar  to  those  of  seeing 
people.  Instead  of  working  energet- 
ically toward  the  satisfaction  of  a rec- 
ognized desire,  one  may  accept  an  un- 
desirable substitute.  As  the  child, 
tired  from  a long  day’s  play,  fails  to 
recognize  his  desire  for  sleep,  cries  for 
attention  and  gets  it  only  to  burst  into 
tears  a moment  later  when  he  discov- 
ers attention  not  so  satisfying  after 
all,  so  the  adult  newly  blinded  may 
reach  for  one  satisfaction  after  an- 
other, only  to  find  disappointment  with 
all  attainment.  The  insight  and  expe- 
rience of  the  teacher  must  be  always 
available  as  a safeguard  against  this 
hazard.  Another  direction  of  malad- 
• justment  lies  in  the  way  of  excessive 
daydreaming  and  fantasy.  Castles  in 
Spain  are  just  as  uninhabitable  for  the 
newly  blinded  as  for  anyone  else,  and 
. the  teacher  must  take  a firm  stand  in 
maintaining  the  reality  of  his  pupil’s 
world. 

One  of  the  difficult  tasks  confront- 
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ing  the  teacher  is  that  of  bolstering  up 
the  pupil’s  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
learn.  The  old  adage,  “You  can’t  teach 
an  old  dog  new  tricks,”  can  be  as  un- 
fortunate in  its  consequences  as  it  is 
untrue  in  its  content.  Faced  with 
blindness,  with  years  of  education 
gone,  many  newly  blinded  adults  lapse 
into  apathy  without  the  belief  in  their 
own  abilities  which  they  would  be  jus- 
tified in  having  and  which  they  must 
have  in  order  to  readjust.  Recent 
psychological  experiments  have  shown 
beyond  all  doubt  that  many  of  the  old 
educational  dogmas  about  learning  are 
little  more  than  sheer  superstitions. 
Dr.  Dunlap’s  brilliant  hypothesis  which 
I have  substantiated  in  my  own  labor- 
atory and  more  recently  have  used 
effectively  in  clinical  practice  no  longer 
permits  us  to  believe  that  long  and 
arduous  repetitions  are  necessary  for 
the  learning  process.  We  know  now 
that  repetition  merely  provides  the 
circumstances  in  which  learning  may 
occur,  and  if  the  circumstances  be 
wisely  chosen,  learning  may  proceed 
rapidly.  Other  work  has  demon- 
strated that  adults  do  have  ability  to 
learn  entirely  comparable  to  that  of 
children.  The  fact  that  adults  rarely 
do  learn  is  more  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  little  incentive  or 
are  badly  taught  and  is  not  due  to  any 
real  incapacity.  With  this  assurance, 
a powerful  weight  of  suggestion  can 
be  brought  to  bear  to  break  down  the 
superstition  that  learning  is  impossible 
for  the  newly  blinded  adult. 

The  teacher  of  the  newly  blinded 
adult  has  a tremendous  task  but  not 
an  impossible  one.  He  must  bring 
order  into  a world  of  chaos  where  new 
values  attach  to  all  the  facts  of  expe- 
rience. He  must  guard  against  an 
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overcome  this  feeling.  Fortunately 
our  capacity  to  substitute  one  social 
organization  for  another  makes  the 
solution  of  this  problem  relatively 
simple  for  this  group  who  are  not 
easily  assimilated  in  their  old  frater- 
nities. Every  effort  to  provide  social 
groupings  for  the  blind,  where  the 
blindness  does  not  set  one  apart, 
should  be  encouraged.  Summer  camps, 
real  pleasure  clubs  in  metropolitan 
areas,  frequent  visitations  in  rural 
districts,  in  short,  all  the  normal  so- 
cializing agencies  need  to  be  devel- 
oped to  their  maximum  utility.  Those 
newly  blinded  who  do  easily  mix  with 
the  seeing  groups  need  not  be 'consid- 
ered in  this  connection  since  for  them 
no  especial  problem  is  involved. 

The  desire  to  be  rid  of  irritating- 
stimuli  is  sometimes  difficult  to  satis- 
fy. People  are  sympathetic  with  the 
newly  blinded  person,  and  this  sym- 
pathy is  sometimes  carried  to  such 
extremes  that  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
obtain  ordinary  privacy  and  pleasant 
solitude.  At  those  times  when  we 
want  to  be  let  alone,  even  the  friendly 
sympathetic  voice  may  be  unwelcome. 
Ordinary  tact  is  all  that  is  required 
to  administer  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
desire,  but  one  should  never  lose  sight 
of  its  presence. 

The  various  sex  desires  and  the  de- 
sire for  progeny  present  the  most 
baffling  problems  confronting  us.  One 
would  be  presumptuous  indeed  who 
attempted  in  a few  words  to  outline 
a course  of  action  guaranteed  to  lead 
to  their  solution.  But  one  would  be 
guilty  of  crass  stupidity  or  psycholog- 
ical ignorance  if  he  failed  to  recognize 
the  important  role  played  by  these 
desires  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  failure  to  recognize 


them.  Freudian  and  other  psycho- 
analysts would  insist  that  in  these 
mechanisms  lie  the  root  of  all  mal- 
adjustments for  the  blind  as  well  as 
the  seeing,  and  that  all  the  discussion 
heretofore  has  been  talking  around  the 
point.  However  wrong  they  may  be  | 
about  that,  the  readjustments  of  se  i 
ual  values  and  attitudes  are  primary 
in  importance.  The  best  solution  now 
available  would  be  the  provision  of 
competent  psychological  advice  for 
each  individual  with  regard  to  his  own 
particular  problem. 

The  satisfaction  of  desires  other 
than  sexual  and  the  cultivation  of 
these  other  satisfactions  may  lead  to 
a happy  substitution.  For  thousands 
of  people  it  appears  that  their  utility 
to  society  has  been  actually  increased 
by  such  substitution.  But  for  many 
others  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  fail- 
ing to  understand  what  they  want, 
and  in  failing  to  know  how  to  achieve 
their  ends,  their  lives  have  been  bound 
in  tragedy  and  in  disappointment. 
Certainly  it  is  true  that  insofar  as  the 
newly  blinded  person  can  be  encour- 
aged to  maintain  a normal  family  life, 
without  endangering  his  own  happi- 
ness and  the  welfare  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  him,  he  should  be  so  en- 
couraged. 

A review  of  the  whole  category  of 
desires  shows  how  radically  the  tech- 
nique of  satisfaction  must  be  altered. 

It  can  be  accepted  as  axiomatic  that  B 
any  person,  whether  blind  or  seeing,  | 
who  is  not  able  to  satisfy  his  basic  f 
desires  is  an  unhappy  person,  useless 
to  society  and  even  more  useless  to 
himself,  liable  to  mental  breakdown 
and  caring  little  if  or  when  it  occurs,  j 
One  does  not  want  to  live  if  he  can  1 
get  nothing  that  he  wants,  nor  does  I 


desires.  Some  of  his  old  techniques 
of  satisfying  these  desires  are  still 
adequate,  but  many  are  not.  While 
inventing  the  new  ones,  a teacher  may 
be  of  inestimable  value  if  aware  of 
the  hygienic  and  unhygienic  ways  in 
which  this  may  be  done.  The  wants 
around  which  the  more  marked 
changes  in  mental  or  behavior  systems 
occur  are  the  desires  for  security,  for 
Superiority,  to  belong  to  a group,  to 
be  rid  of  irritating  stimuli,  the  sex 
desires  and  the  desire  for  progeny. 
Other  fundamental  desires  can  be 
satisfied  about  as  they  were  prior  to 
blindness.  In  satisfying  the  desire  for 
activity,  for  example,  the  mere  details 
of  exercise  must  be  changed  but  not 
their  nature.  The  desire  for  rest  like- 
wise is  gratified  as  ordinarily  by  re- 
laxation and  sleep. 

The  first  serious  impediment  to  the 
satisfaction  of  normal  desires  is  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  partly  directly 
and  partly  indirectly  due  to  loss  of 
vision.  Everyone  wants  to  know 
where  he  is  in  relation  to  the  world 
of  things  as  they  are  and  in  relation 
to  the  future  as  it  is  imagined.  The 
newly  blinded  person  may  try  to  grat- 
ify this  desire  for  security  by  concen- 
trating his  movements  into  a circle 
of  small  radius  within  which  he  is 
entirely  at  home.  Such  a solution,  if 
it  is  more  than  a temporary  expedient, 
results  in  an  impoverished  and  re- 
stricted experience  and  a drab  barren 
existence.  The  newly  blinded  person 
may  be  unable  to  imagine  what  the 
future  has  in  store,  find  it  impossible 
to  predict,  and  dismiss  it  from  his 
consciousness,  daydream  his  time 
away  and  drift  into  an  improvident 
and  entirely  dependent  career.  The 
splendid  efforts  of  the  commissions 


for  the  blind  toward  the  provision 
of  employment  and  the  maintenance 
of  economic  independence  for  the 
blind,  insofar  as  they  are  successful 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose,  pro- 
vide the  necessary  satisfaction  of  the 
normal  desire  for  security. 

Deeply  seated  in  the  human  being 
is  his  desire  to  be  superior  in  some 
respect  to  the  other  members  of  his 
group.  The  child  desires  attention, 
he  desires  to  show  off,  and  he  wants 
an  appreciative  audience.  With  age 
we  become  more  subtle  in  achieving 
satisfaction  of  this  desire.  We  marry 
and  boast  to  our  families  or  show  our 
authority  in  numberless  “legitimate" 
ways.  We  are  ambitious  and  earn  pro- 
motion not  only  for  the  increased  pay 
but  for  the  greater  glory.  The  newly 
blinded  adult  suddenly  finds  himself  to 
a large  extent  deprived  of  the  possibility 
of  appearing  to  good  advantage  social- 
ly. To  one  who  is  fundamentally  a ca- 
pable person  with  good  native  endow- 
ment, the  prospect  of  devoting  his  life 
to  an  occupation  of  minor  importance 
may  well  be  almost  insupportable.  The 
responsibility  lies  heavily  upon  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  to  adapt  the  highest 
grades  of  occupations  so  that  they 
may  be  open  to  ambitious  and  com1 
petent  newly  blinded  adults. 

The  desire  “to  belong,”  to  be  a 
member  of  a well-knit  social  group, 
is  common  to  mankind.  Suddenly 
deprived  of  vision,  one’s  social  activ- 
ities become  seriously  limited.  Only 
a person  of  strong  will,  or  of  callous 
temperament,  could  associate  with  the 
members  of  his  old  lodges,  his  church 
organizations,  or  other  fraternities, 
without  feeling  at  first  that  somehow 
he  is  an  outsider.  A certain  propor- 
tion of  the  blind  never  completely 
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abnormal  introspective  tendency.  Pa- 
tience and  tolerance  are  required  in 
dealing  with  the  emotional  life  of  his 
pupils.  New  ways  must  be  found  for 
satisfying  old  desires  and  misdirected 
efforts  avoided.  Above  all,  confi- 
dence must  never  be  lost  in  the  ability 
of  the  pupil  to  learn.  The  teacher’s 


burden  of  counsel,  guidance,  and  ad- 
vice, for  those  who  look  for  help  in 
organizing  a world  that  seems  hope- 
lessly disorganized  would  be  heavy 
indeed  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
here,  as  in  few  occupations,  the  work 
itself  is  really  its  own  adequate  re- 
ward. 
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